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educational horizons 


The Dimensions of the Task in 
Education 


HARVEY W. CULP# 


A NO OTHER TIME in our history has so much been said about education by so 
many as in recent years. While this flood of general discussion continues, 
trustees of educational institutions and Boards of Education are holding equally 
long and verbose conclaves on the problems of financing education. Of such dis- 
cussions there seems no end and there also seems to be little accomplished in 
reaching firm conclusions to which majorities can subscribe. Why is this so? 

When problems such as education, world peace, disarmament, etc., reach the 
point of long and almost fruitless debate, one suspects that semantic blockages 
are operating to prevent arrival at conclusions. This seems to be the situation 
regarding education and its financing, and we are led to suggest that we cannot 
hope to get very far until we clear our minds of a great deal of verbal clutter. 

Let us start the discussion with some consideration of the word ‘‘education” 
itself, which is ‘used so freely and loosely that it gives the illusion of being a 
common term that everyone understands. Yet discussion of the subject presents 
a confused picture. Some equate education with “‘schooling.”’ Some conceive edu- 
cation as ‘‘training.” These are in conflict with others who characterize education 
as “developing the mind.’’ Both in turn differ with those who believe that educa- 
tion is an additive process by which facts are accumulated for the purposes of 
practical living. Still others stress education as “group adjustment’ and a few 
voices are heard to argue for education as ‘mental discipline.” 

It is, therefore, no small wonder that discussion becomes still more confused 
when the social purposes of education are considered. At this point some stress 
literacy as the prime and major goal, others wish to see education “for action” 
(usually of a practical sort), many rally to the symbol of “citizenship,” and a few 
are still to be heard pleading for more ‘‘culture.” 

It is probably not unfair to say that most of us are badly confused as to why 
our children should be educated and as to the results we expect to get from the 
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process. When this point is reached by the irate taxpayer whose public school tax 
bill has increased 200% in a decade, he can be heard to declaim that we should 
go back to “the good old days” when only those who could profit by it received 
high school or college education. 

Apprenticeship for nearly all trades and vocations has largely been thrown upon 
the schools. The belief is widely held that, unless one has had a course or courses 
in any subject, no matter in what field, he is unqualified to apply himself to that 
subject or activity. 

Then, of course, there are those who hold that education is the acquisition of 
those arts which are becoming to a free man. Many fortunately still value the 
capacity to think, even if some have interpreted thinking to mean problem solving 
which results in better action. 

Although this list could be further extended, it should be sufficient to document 
our case that the problems of education cannot be solved until we agree upon what 
is meant by education. 

Let us propose, therefore, that education in American culture has three func- 
tions. First, it is our means of implementing and developing our society by school- 
ing its members in the principles and practices of citizenship. Second, education 
has become increasingly a program of basic training in fundamental skills for the 
man-power pool required by our complex way of life. Finally (and this does not 
apply to American culture alone, but to the whole human race), education is the 
development of humanity's primary resource. 

One could very easily say that this last purpose of education is the only pur- 
pose, but to be conservative we admit the other two more specialized and less basic 
functions. Certainly citizenship and training can be largely subsumed under the 
latter heading. 

Slowly we have come to learn that man creates a society in terms of reality. In 
primitive nature-cultures this is not so apparent, as “‘reality”’ in such cultures tends 
to be a matter of agreement or consensus as a result of generations of acceptance 
of, and adaptation to, life in some particular local habitat. Even in an agrarian 
society, man’s function as creator of reality can still be easily obscured by adapta- 
tion. But in our complex, technological culture, man’s control over the operations 
of some of reality is more clearly shown. A few examples are in order. For 
brevity’s sake, we shall use the phrase “‘create reality,” for the full terms which 
mean that man modulates what is given by the real. 

Man moved up from the stone age to the age of metals by attaching importance 
and significance to certain materials in his environment. Man got along very well 
for many centuries in a reality which possessed only four elements: fire, air, water 
and earth. But modern chemistry (resulting from concepts in the human mind) 
has created a wholly different reality. Atomic energy has existed ever since creation 
but it was only recently that the minds of men brought it into controllable reality. 
Diseases have always been caused by what we now hold causes them—and that 
which cures disease today would also have wiped out man’s scourges in the stone 
age—but the “‘real’’ causes of diseases and their ‘‘real’’ cures were unavailable until 
man’s mind first created that reality. 

Uranium has always been in the rocks where we now find it. A few decades 
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ago it was only real enough to be an odd and rare specimen in a museum. Diction- 
aries published quite recently referred to it as ‘‘a worthless metal not found in the 
United States.” But the minds of men created “real uses’’ and “real needs” for 
uranium and today it is a very important part of our reality. 

Electricity was ‘‘real” to the ancient Greeks, who were doubtless amused by its 
trick of picking up bits of lint upon an amber comb which had been rubbed with 
silk. But human minds have created a world of electric and electronic reality. Radio 
waves, naturally produced by static electricity, thunder storms, volcanic eruptions, 
etc., have always been in the atmosphere. They were not part of man’s reality 
until the minds of Clerk Maxwell, Marconi and others created their roles in society, 

Our examples should not be restricted to science and technology. The music of 
Bach, Beethoven and other composers is part of our reality. But that reality did 
not exist as sound or as black marks on paper until it was created in the mind of 
the musician. All creative artists have contributed to reality, but their works had 
first to be realities in their own minds. Likewise, the insights of Jesus, Lao-Tze, 
Buddha, Socrates, Schweitzer, and all other great thinkers are definite parts of 
our reality. There is no escaping the fact, however, that these insights have been 
given us by and through the minds of these individuals. 

The Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the Gettysburg Address, 
the Charter of the United Nations, democracy, communism, etc., are real parts 
of our world, but they first came from the minds of men. 

What we are saying, therefore, is this: that no reality exists for us on the 
human level except as it is brought forward by the minds of men. 

Education must therefore be defined primarily as that process whereby the minds 
of men are nourished, disciplined, furnished with experience, and encouraged 
to create. In no other way can this fundamental resources of the race be developed. 

A second principle emerges from this and serves to elaborate a consideration 
of education as citizenship training and recruitment of skilled manpower. It is 
obvious that every invention—whether of a bow and arrow, a sail, use of horses 
for transportation, a zipper, an atomic bomb, money as a means of exchange, of 
a new form of government—-since it is a change or modification of reality, has 
its effects upon human social behavior and organization. Not only are inventions 
human in origin, but evaluations made of them, and the uses to which they are 
put are also human. Creations made by human minds are therefore evidences of 
the capacity of human beings to seize upon, to assume responsibility for, and to 
take control over the direction of their own evolution. 

It is, therefore, obvious that, while history can be viewed as a continuous process 
of creation of reality, it is also a process of continuously modified adjustment of 
adaptation to changing reality. Education, moreover, is absolutely essential in its 
functions, (a) of adapting humans to citizenship in the currently-prevailing and 
immediately-foreseeable reality, and (b) of equipping men as the operators and 
intelligent coordinators of these realities. 

Education may thus be defined as the process designed to develop the basic 
resource of creativity from which human reality springs, and to give fundamental 
training for useful life amid the realities presently existing. Unless education is 
defined in these broader terms, any changes which are made in its structure of 
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function will be crippled by the restrictions imposed by narrower frames of ref- 
erence. The future of human society and the very nature of human realities de- 
veloped by minds so educated will suffer from the same narrowness of viewpoint 
and definition. 

In the face of the vast population increases with which elementary and secondary 
schools are now struggling (and with which institutions of higher learning must 
soon contend) we must be warned that, almost without exception, participants 
in all discussions to date have failed to lift education from relatively narrow 
contexts. This applies even to the recent White House Conference on Education 
and to the newly-issued Preliminary Report of the President’s Commission on 
Education Beyond High School. 

As for the critical problems of methods of financing education, much the same 
criticism of narrow viewpoint can be made. 

Financing public education by levying taxes upon real estate is becoming an 
impossibility. This method, suited to an earlier day, is no longer adequate because 
of changes in our economy, changes in our entire way of life, changes in the kind 
of education which is suited to current and imminent realities, and changes in 
the numbers of those who must be educated. 

State aid for public education as currently formulated is inadequate as to the 
size of the financial aid, and also, it suffers from the same outmoded inadequacies 
which have been listed as restrictions upon local taxation on real estate. Federal 
aid for education, as generally considered, is not better than these other two 
financial sources for precisely the same reasons. 

A few generations ago, private philanthropy was a vital means for financing 
education in the same social and economic contexts. But private philanthropy 
(even in the modern terms of the funding foundations) cannot long compensate 
adequately for the insufficiencies of public funds. At best, this is a temporary 
expedient. Corporation giving has recently begun to replace private philanthropy. 
It is, thus, a new experiment, but it suffers from the inherent shortcoming we have 
indicated. 

What then, is the solution? 

Just as we have argued that education itself must be lifted into a broader frame- 
work, so we propose that the dangers of half measures for financing education 
must be guarded against. We must wake to the realization that the education of a 
few generations ago has resulted in such changes in the realities of present social, 
economic, and material existence that a totally new method of financing education 
must be devised. 

Let us be aware of a double danger: (a) Education which does not operate to 
the fullest scope of its broadest definition, and (b) Education which is restricted 
and undernourished by outmoded means of financial support will both widen the 
gap (already perilously broad) between material and technological advances on 
the one hand and social and ethical development on the other. And, to widen 
the gap even a little is to court disaster, as things now stand. 

We have previously defined history in a number of ways. We must not forget 
H. G. Well’s statement that “history is a race between chaos and education.” 

During World War II, this country financed a “‘crash program” for research 
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into atomic fission. The choice was between the chaos of defeat at the hands of 
an enemy who had “beat us to it’—and the cost of financing the creation of such 
realities in the minds of men which would result in the power of atomic weapons 
on our side. 

Is the race between chaos and education any less urgent in our present situation? 
Is not some drastic economic restructuring required to finance the necessary educa- 
tional crash program? 

Where will the money come from? The answer is that it can be found in the 
same places in which the means to finance another war would be found, were it to 
break out tomorrow. Inevitably, we have been drawn to using the financing of 
wars as examples of fund-finding in emergencies which threaten survival. A 
moment’s quiet meditation will indicate that the parallels are quite exact. 

Finally, we must go one step further. At the risk of triteness, it must be pointed 
out that, until eleven years ago, men could count on a continuing future for the 
race even though war and rumors of war were considered to be inevitable realities. 
In those times it was relatively adequate realism to forestall wars by arms races, 
balances of power, etc. Present realities are such that these are no longer to be 
relied upon. But, throughout the world the human race is paying uncountable 
amounts in an armaments race because we lack a better means for living amid our 
present realities. It seems that this is our fate for the foreseeable future until some 
social invention is created to make wars a matter of past history. If we adopt a 
crash program to finance education as has been suggested, we shall, of course, be 
paying a double bill. But, if among the millions that would be thus adequately 
educated some one mind were to create a warless reality for mankind by some new 
social or moral invention or concept, that man would indeed pay well for his 
education! 

Many have said that although we need technicians to maintain and advance our 
technological culture, and although we need scientists to create ever newer realities 
in the physical and material spheres, we desperately need men who are capable of 
leading us to moral and social advancement. This is all too true. However, let us 
replace this statement by saying we need men who can create in their minds the © 
social and moral realities which, if made actual, can accomplish what wars and 
armaments races cannot. 

Then, whatever the crash program necessary for such education may cost, it will 
be more than offset by lifting the cost of wars from the backs and hearts of men. 
Is this not justification for our suggestion that some drastic restructuring and 
reorganization is required to finance education? 

This is a call to everyone concerned with, or involved in, education. It is also 
a call upon everyone in legislative and executive authority in all levels of govern- 
ment: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that we shall hence-forward give education a frame of reference commensurate 
with that factor in human life with which education is most directly concerned: the human mind. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, in considering education, we shall concern ourselves pti- 
marily with the development of the only resource of the human species, the ability of the human mind 


to create its realities. 
“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we shall allow no fears, hesitations, or outmoded 
patterns to handicap our efforts to finance adequately the development of this resource.” 
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an adventure in creative education 


The Senior Citizens’ Guild of 
Ann Arbor 


SHATA LURIE LING* 


ag Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor, Michigan, was created as a memorial 
to a mother, with the hope that it would provide a place in which older persons’ 
knowledge and skills would be utilized. It was founded on the basic philosophy 
that the happiest people in retirement—and those who keep in better health and who 
live longer—are the ones who do things that count and in which they have a deep, 
personal interest. 

Since the memorial would commemorate a dynamic, forward-looking person 
with an extraordinary interest in education for each of her nine children and for 
the world as a whole, the task was difficult and challenging. Certainly, a place 
where people came solely to play cards and kibitz would be no fitting memorial to 
a woman whose standards, goals, and vision were fifty years ahead of her times. 
A double-amputee, seventy-three years of age—confined to a wheel chair but who 
tread Schweitzer with relish, who kept abreast of nuclear research, and who 
stretched her loved. one’s imaginative capacity—deserved the unusual in com- 
memoratives. There were no material legacies from mother to daughter with which 
to create the memorial, but the more valuable assets of determination, faith, and an 
appraising eye for community needs had been given freely and for many years. 

A house which would have been at home on “Tobacco Road” was found in the 
heart of the downtown section of Ann Arbor; it could be used only after extensive 
remodeling had been done; people were loud and vocal in their scoffing at the 
idea of purchasing such a place. However, it had the basic ingredients necessary 
to opening an activity center for older people: a good location and ground-floor 
access. And it was cheap enough to be purchasable. While the remodeling job was 
quickly eating through a $9,000 mortgage, the organizational framework for the 
center began to evolve. The physical plant began to be overhauled on January 3, 
1956; and, on February 13, the small group of interested persons met to con- 
stitute itself a board of directors and to apply for articles of incorporation. 

Today, communities, large and small, are faced with the fact that the older 
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population has been growing year-by-year while the social change to accommodate 
it has lagged badly. If there is a story to be told about the organization of the 
Senior Citizens’ Guild, it lies in the fact that one person, with an idea, can be given 
the vision, the daring, and the community co-operation to find a solution for a 
social need. Ann Arbor is no different from any other community. It has spent 
years in writing editorials, appointing mayors’ committees on aging, making sur- 
veys, and kindling interest among service clubs. But no program came into being 
because of the usual stumbling block to the initiating of many programs: money, 
Ann Arbor is no different in still another respect. It, like most communities, will 
find older people with sufficient knowledge and skills to provide an exchange of 
do-it-yourself programs. The person who taught French for years and is now 
retired can still teach French; there is personal value in being needed; other older 
people will accept the retired person’s methods and skills. By the simple barter and 
exchange method, practically all teaching skills can be located. 

Ann Arbor is unique, though, in that, since 1947, the Division of Gerontology 
of the University of Michigan has held highly successful conferences on aging 
which have attracted people from all over the United States. The city of Ann Arbor 
had developed only one activity program for older people: a club which meets semi- 
monthly to play cards and have a potluck supper. Despite the plethora of distin- 
guished and interested professionals in the community, Ann Arbor had no ongoing, 
day-by-day program for ambulatory, senior citizens. 

Three ingredients are basic in providing a program for older persons: (1) a 
suitable facility, (2) professional staff, and (3) older people in the community. 
The stumbling blocks were the same for Ann Arbor as for any other community. 
“If we had a place, where would we obtain the leadership to direct such a pro- 
gram; and, if we could locate a trained person, where would we get the facility?” 
Both ingredients—facility and staff—require money. In a community where almost 
every available tax and voluntarily-given dollar goes for youth-oriented programs, 
the reaction for the past years has been, ‘‘Please don’t bother us with a program for 
senior citizens. We have to concentrate the expenditure of funds on the young in 
our midst.” 

Long ago, our founding fathers realized that social and political daring came 
only when people “with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence... 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 
Traditionally, the role of the voluntary agency in a community is to explore and 
demonstrate a social need and then to point the way toward a possible solution of 
that need. The Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor is such an agency, begun 
through the efforts of one individual with training, determination, energy, and 4 
willingness to pledge money, time, and knowledge. Every community can locate a 
person or persons who have a dedicated desire to do something tangible for certain 
segments of the population. In every time and place, God can and will raise up a 
leader who cares enough to share enough. Few of us grasp the fact that it is easy 
to become givers far beyond our self-limiting dreams. In the foreword of an edi- 
tion of the selected letters and conversations of Brother Lawrence, the editor writes, 


There are all too many of us now past middle age who feel soiled and weary—the bloom rubbed off 
from our aspirations—our hopes scaled down to the living of a life more mediocre every day. To such 
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it comes like a second wind to consort with a man of fifty who takes hold of himself and finds heaven 
on earth among the pots and pans of an institution’s kitchen. We may demur that he was of finer stuff 
than we; but No, he pleads, I did nothing but let God have His own way with me.’ 


The satisfying excitement of being a founder or director is there for any one 
of us. This article attempts only to give some of the thinking, the problems 
encountered, and the day-by-day progress, so that some other person may feel 
encouraged to plead, ‘Give me, too, the daring, the willingness to sacrifice and 
the satisfaction that comes from the privilege of serving a community.” 

The purposes of the Senior Citizens’ Guild are also a testimony to the capacity 
for the second wind for senior citizens which should be part and parcel of their 
bill of rights: (1) to provide a center where senior citizens can continue to use 
vocational and avocational skills and talents; (2) to offer senior citizens new educa- 
tional and social activities; and (3) to encourage senior citizens to use their talents 
in service to the community. 

But how do you begin to implement these purposes? A good question! In the 
case of the Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor, the physical facility was given 
rent-free as a memorial. In other communities, perhaps some service group might 
pay the rent for a suitable facility. Ours consists of a space approximately 20 feet 
by 20 feet—so small it might deter many who believe an activity center for older 
people must be large and full of expensive equipment. Our success demonstrates 
that the contrary is true. Our facility has the basic fundamental requisites: down- 
town location, ground-floor space, adequate lighting and heating, and full kitchen 
and bathroom facilities. The furniture was donated by the Ann Arbor Chamber 
of Commerce, which happened to be remodeling its offices. A local concern donated 
a truck in which to move the desk, the old executive's table, and some folding 
chairs. Altrusa, International agreed to furnish the telephone for the first year’s 
operation. One of the local printers gave letterheads and envelopes—after our 
participants had selected a slogan. With such small beginnings, easily duplicated 
in any community, the agency came into being. 

Who is eligible for membership? Because of space limitations and because it 
was not created as a ‘drop-in center,’’ membership has been by invitation. This 
sounds like a very discriminating policy; but, in implementation, there are no dis- 
criminations. Any person who enjoys being with older persons and who wants to 
participate in the program of activities of the guild is eligible. Some come a few 
times to observe or select the preferred activity, then ask to join. It is as simple as 
that. There are no age restrictions because the board wishes to emphasize the 
pteparation-for-retirement aspect of the program, as well as offer membership to 
those who have already reached sixty-five. 

Who come to the activities offered? Most of the participating members are in 
their seventies—the ages range from the late fifties to the mid-eighties. Both men 
and women are welcome, although the attendance to date has been mainly women. 
Nine out of ten people coming are widows; nine out of ten live alone, either in 
their own homes or in apartments or housekeeping rooms. There has not been any 
breakdown made as to former educational levels, but it is above average for most 

* Brother Lawrence, His Conversations and Letters on the Practice of the Presence of God (14th 
printing ; Cincinnati, Ohio: Forward Movement Publications, 1941), p. 4. 
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communities. Although the guild’s membership comprises a complete cross section 
of education, no one has had less than eighth-grade education. 

What do they do at the Senior Citizens’ Guild? There is no radio, no television, 
no bingo nor canasta games. However, there is a portable phonograph and a collec- 
tion of records; and there is a class in music appreciation which is working on folk 
songs at the moment. It is exciting to relate that our first class, which was in 
painting, was given by a charter member of Xi Chapter, Margaret Chapin. This is 
her first year of retirement, and she is enjoying the class almost as much as the 
participants are enjoying her. The class grows and grows. In our small space, 
members will be soon painting on each other's backs. Any mention of dividing the 
class so sections may meet on different days brings only howls of dissent; group 
unity has grown with the class. The painting group began with three people. Now 
it is six months and 2,000 attendance-hours later, and the activities include weaving, 
a choral group, conversational German and French, dressmaking, and a painting 
class for men only. In addition, there is the whole gamut of extracurricular activi- 
ties such as tours, exhibits, open houses, and special lectures on subjects such as 
nutrition and counseling. In co-operation with the Ann Arbor Board of Education, 
a class in woodworking for older men is being offered in one of the junior high 
schools. 

No member of the guild is without some form of problem. Since many of them 
are widows (some widowed recently and some longer ago), the adjustment to a 
new way of life has been very difficult for those who had leaned on the husband 
for spiritual as well as financial support. Many need the catharsis of conversation, 
and so few full-time ministers have time in their busy schedules to listen. The 
guild offers a rather unique service because one of our resources is a retired Con- 
gregational minister, aged eighty-four, who has just celebrated his sixty-second 
wedding anniversary. When an older person needs the balm of friendly, interested 
listening, our minister does pastoral calling. 

The class in weaving developed out of an interest shown by four women. When 
the guild held its first open house, May 27, 1956, an interest sheet was distributed 
so that guideposts for programing could be obtained and so that resource skills 
could be located among the visitors. Also, when the guild started, it was planned 
to use only the larger of the two rooms and use the furnace room for storage of 
easels and materials. But try to put a floor loom, an old-fashioned executive's desk, 
a typewriter desk, and a sewing machine in a room and find space for ten or twelve 
people! It could not be done, so the alternative was to use the furnace room for 
weaving. The floor had to be tiled—beg the tiles and cajole a husband into laying 
them. A loom, located in someone's attic, was given on a long-term loan. Weaving 
instruction is provided by the Handweavers’ Guild of Ann Arbor, and this organi- 
zation furnishes the thread and warp for the loom. Many persons have given sal- 
vage materials. Rag rugs are now being woven to furnish basic instruction and to 
provide for some older person a small supplement to a meagre income. The chait- 
man of the Handweavers’ Guild located a small table loom, and Xi Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta provided the necessary $25.00 with which to purchase it. The 
two looms provide sufficient equipment for those whose sight is adequate for regu- 
lar weaving, but there are several people whose vision is too impaired to use them. 
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A retired professor of education, who has taken up woodworking as his retirement 
activity and who is a member of the Board of Directors, made several rug looms, 
simple enough in operation to meet the needs of those with practically no vision. 
With two looms, several wooden rug-frames, plenty of rags, a few pairs of scissors, 
and some needles and thread, the weaving has become a reality for nine senior 
citizens. 

Every period of instruction—whether painting, weaving, conversational French, 
or dressmaking—is followed by a tea or social hour. And such fun! Such rehash- 
ing of “Do you remember so and so?” or ““Weren’t you in the class of 1905? And 
didn’t you live on Division Street?” “It doesn’t seem possible, but I haven't seen 
you for over ten years.”’ The socialization is the most important by-product of the 
activity program of the guild. 

Ann Arbor has a practically nonexistent public transportation system. The city, 
presently, is on a month-to-month basis with the Greyhound Lines, Inc. The use 
of taxis is prohibitive, financially, for most senior citizens, whether they live in 
Ann Arbor or any other community. It is all well and good to issue statements 
that, “If they’re interested enough, they'll get there.’’ From a realistic standpoint, 
that just isn’t true! If a choice has to be made between spending $1.50 for a round- 
trip cab fare to a class—no matter how interesting the class may be—and $1.50 for 
such necessities as rent and food, there is little doubt as to what the choice will 
have to be. Transportation is a problem for the Senior Citizens’ Guild or any other 
activity center for older people which must be solved. The cab companies had a 
complete assortment of excuses why they could not give free transportation; the 
Ann Arbor Board of Education was equally glib with regard to the impossibility of 
the use of school buses sitting idle in the schoolyards. All classes at the guild are 
daytime activities, usually held in the afternoons, five days a week. The thinking 
behind the schedule is that older people get started more slowly in the morning; it 
is hazardous for many to be out after dark; and, finally, that the weekends will 
take care of themselves if sufficient interest has been stimulated during five days 
of the week. The recruitment of dedicated women drivers was the solution to the 
transportation problem; Red Cross was already burdened. However, our fleet now 
includes two chauffeur-driven Cadillacs. It takes no imagination to realize the 
competition for space in one of these cars, with its liveried driver to help the 
oldsters in and out. 

The three purposes for which the guild was formed have been fulfilled, to date, 
in a number of ways. Senior citizens, through the guild, have staffed the mobile 
tuberculosis X-ray unit, thereby emphasizing the need for chest X-rays for older 
people. Local and state publicity was given the guild’s participation in this com- 
munity service. The Red Cross implemented its newer philosophy with regard to 
the older volunteer by asking members of the guild to staff the University of 
Michigan blood bank, both at the registration desk and in the canteen service. One 
lady of seventy-five dusted off her canteen uniform from World War I, lengthened 
it in the dressmaking class, and wore it while serving two hours in the canteen— 
arthritis, cane, and all! (Of course, the local papers had been alerted, and her 
picture was taken giving a donor a drink of juice—the first time in thirty years of 
tesidence that her picture had appeared in the papers. The members of the guild 
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saved pictures so she could have enough to send to her children—scattered around 
the country—and to many of her friends.) 

At the very beginning of the program, a woman of sixty-four years of age with 
a great deal of secretarial experience came to the guild in search of employment, 
While the guild is not equipped to do placement and while every effort is made to 
refer people to agencies specializing in employment placement, the director was 
aware of the discrimination against the older worker. A typewriter was located, 
and the woman came in daily in order to bring up her speed to meet hiring requite- 
ments. After more than thirty calls (some to the places that had refused even to 
interview the person solely on the basis of age), placement was made, and the 
woman is doing very satisfactory work. Miss K. was eligible for social security at 
sixty-five years of age. But, because of illness in her family, she left employment. 
Later, she found public assistance her only source for survival. Gainful employment 
gave her status and money to clear away some debts. 

The guild has two slogans—not official, of course—readily accepted by the 
participants: (1) join the guild and get your picture or name in the paper and 
(2) join the guild and meet friends you haven't seen in a decade or more. Our 
public relations with the local press have been wonderful. It is more than gratifying 
that the paper will carry many fine articles and editorials on the activities of the 
guild, despite its avowed policy of “printing only news, not publicity.” The 
paper seems satisfied that our program is newsworthy because it is interesting and 
involves people who have been lifelong residents of the community. 

Members have taken tours in privately-chartered buses; have appeared on local, 
university, and national television programs; have helped plan an excellent series 
on travels unlimited; and have done Christmas caroling in convalescent homes. 
They participated in the Southeastern Michigan Senior Citizens’ Hobby Show 
through display of thirty-two articles at the Detroit Historical Museum and pro- 
vided the musical program for one of the exhibit days. Currently, the guild, in 
co-operation with the Kelsey Museum of Archeology of the University of Michigan, 
is sponsoring a five-week series on Egypt, beginning with ancient days and coming 
up to the founding of the first Christian church in Egypt. The tradition of having 
tea with every activity of the guild is being observed even at the museum. The 
staff agrees with our basic philosophy: good food plus good conversation keep the 
process of aging at bay. 

How is the guild interpreted to the community? Industries have been asked to 
refer retiring personnel to the guild so that its program may be the bridge from 
full employment to useful and interesting retirement. Members of the Board of 
Directors represent all the service clubs for men and women, as well as the unt 
versity and most of the industries and social agencies in the community, The 
County Health Department has been informed of the facilities and program and 
is referring more and more older people whose physical disabilities are being aggta 
vated by their continued isolation. Members of the Medical Society, the Council of 
Churches, and agencies in the Council of Social Agencies know that the program of 
the guild offers immeasurable value to families whose older persons have become 
millstones only because of their decreased activity. 

How is the guild financed? There is no charge for classes or group activities. 
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Participating membership has been set by the Board of Directors at 50 cents a year. 
This low figure is realistic because some members would have difficulty in paying 
more. One of the gift shops donated a lovely piggy bank—it’s called the ‘‘Guild’s 
Hospitality Pig.” It sits on the table around which members, visitors, or the board 
gather. Those who feel able (and want to) feed the pig; there is no discrimination 
against those who can’t. At Christmas time, members of the guild made excep- 
tionally lovely ornaments which were on display at the second open house, Orders 
were taken, and the money given to the guild. Major financing, to date, has been a 
memorial to Anna Lurie of Houston, Texas, but the scope of the enterprise has 
expanded beyond what was originally conceived as a single contribution. Con- 
tributing memberships of $5.00 or more are being solicited for the continued opera- 
tion of the guild; and, within the year, a definite fund-raising drive will have to be 
made in the community. 

The small physical facility has been no deterrent to the magnificence of our 
dreams. The facility is merely the nerve center for the program. There are vast 
areas to be explored (such as nutrition programs and variations of the ‘‘Meals-on- 
Wheels” activity) and available skills to be fitted to community and individual 
needs—social and financial. The 20 feet by 20 feet room, with its telephone and 
cast-off furniture, from June until December, 1956, was a center for thousands of 
attendance hours of education and for. social exchange and interchange of ideas; 
a place for service and giving; a place where 782 cups of tea and coffee and cookies 
were served; where a choral group originated, grew until it overflowed the living 
room of a small apartment, and moved into a church parlor; where one of the 
recipients of the new Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships completed a field work assign- 
ment in social work; where older people are learning to paint, to rework their old 
clothes or make new dresses, to converse in French or German, and to plan together 
new ways in which to keep themselves mentally and spiritually alert. 

It is always difficult to evaluate any educative process, nor does one letter con- 
stitute a valid assessment of a program. However, it is gratifying to receive from 
the daughter of a seventy-five-year-old woman, almost blind, the following. 

I was just thrilled to note at Christmas time what progress had been made since I visited mother 
in October and had the opportunity to meet you. I noted that the Guild has real meaning to her and 
that she really has the feeling of being a needed member of a group. Her weaving is proving to be a 
great source of pride and satisfaction which makes us all very happy. We cannot express adequately 
the appreciation we feel for all the attention and consideration you have shown our mother or for the 
fact that you have provided such an opportunity for all the senior citizens to regain a feeling of be- 
longing and participating. 

Please accept the enclosed check for $25 as a token of our appreciation. We hope that this may be 
used to purchase a small loom so that our mother and other members of the Guild may further enjoy 
that most valuable satisfaction of creative activity. 


The exploratory phase is almost completed. The director may move from being 
a full-time unpaid worker to a full-time, part-time, partly-paid worker. But the 
basic direction and thinking remain as in the beginning: under God, every com- 
munity can find an answer for its ever-increasing older population. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to Agnes Samuelson’s splendid article 
in the Fall, 1956, issue of Educational Horizons. 


The impact of the increasing life span on our society brings new opportunities and responsibilities 
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in the field of gerontology. The unmet needs of older persons and the conservation of the aging in our 
population are problems that cut across many fields. . . . The challenge to education is to develop new 
approaches and fresh programs in research, adult education, counseling service, and other areas. For 
Pi Lambda Theta, this challenge may mean the development of special programs for older women 
teachers. Here is a frontier calling for originality and pioneer action. 


The Pi Lambda Thetans on the Board of Directors of the Senior Citizens’ Guild 
and members of Xi Chapter are grateful for the pioneering experience in this new 
field. Each trusts and prays that what has been done in one community may serve 
as a guide and challenge for the re-evaluation of projects, locally and nationally. 
But above all, each of us prays that the pioneering work done (almost exclusively 
by members of Pi Lambda Theta) shall not become the shield and banner of some 
other organization or foundation but that it may be accepted as an adventure, so 
creative and challenging that it will remain a guidepost along the road laid out 
and extended by the women of Pi Lambda Theta. 





Alpha Psi Chapter, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, was installed on June 8, 1957. Alpha Psi is the eightieth 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and the forty-sixth college or university 
chapter. 

















Encouraging Intercultural 
Understandings . . . 


MIRIAM TERRY * 


p: LAMBDA THETANS justly can be proud that encouraging intercultural under- 
standings is a part of their statement of purpose. This is one means for 
achieving their goal—educated, enlightened womanhood. Probably there never was 
a greater need for expending effort toward better intercultural understandings. In 
her article in the Fall, 1956, issue of Educational Horizons, Lettie Trefz suggests 
several ways of working toward better understanding. Among them, she mentions 
becoming acquainted with students from other countries. 

In the academic atmosphere of the university, it is relatively easy to accept the 
person from another culture. He is educated, often speaking our language fluently; 
he is frequently well provided for financially; and he adjusts readily, at least to 
all outward appearances. Consequently, are we not prone to neglect any attempt to 
get under the surface really to learn about him and the culture from which he 
comes? If we are to understand, we should penetrate the surface—find out about 
his accustomed way of life, his likes and dislikes, his attitudes and beliefs, and the 
mores and values that are a part of him. 

The attitudes we’ bring to relationships with people from other lands are of 
vital importance to the quality of these relationships, for attitudes may well deter- 
mine whether better understanding will result. Funk and Wagnalls define under- 
standing as ‘discernment, perception, comprehension.” Hence, a prerequisite to 
understanding is knowledge. The word does not imply criticism nor censure, nor 
does it suggest a necessity to change. Thus, we need to enter any relationship with 
a willingness to learn of and from the other person, evidencing an interest rather 
than a curiosity and offering friendship rather than direction. 

Let us guard against attitudes which might lead us to assume that those who 
come from other lands are privileged merely because they have the opportunity to 
be exposed to our way of life. And let us not conclude that their sole purpose in 
coming is to assimilate “‘our way’’ so that they may return to their countries to 
teach their people to become like us. 

A young lady from India recently gave some of her impressions of the American 
way of life. She had been amazed, when she arrived here, to see the extent to which 
time-saving gadgets had become necessary equipment in every household. In the 
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friendly atmosphere of a home, she questioned whether American women were 
more fortunate than her countrywomen. She contrasted the morning of a rushed 
American woman—always pressured to maintain a schedule, to keep appointments, 
to drive her child somewhere—with the calm, unhurried life of a housewife in her 
own country where the many women of an extended household share the morning 
tasks in a leisurely way. 

If understanding is our aim, how do we interpret our role of teacher or friend 
when we are associated with students from other lands? We must do our part to 
help them become enlightened leaders, making available to them any information 
that might lead to better health, better education, and a better way of life. It is our 
responsibility to help them evaluate our way of life in terms of what it may have 
to offer them. However, we must be cautious that we do not attempt to inflict our 
values upon them. We must not neglect to help them maintain a consciousness of 
the basic values of their peoples. Only in that way can they be effective when they 
return to their native lands. 

Removed from the academic setting, the problems of understanding persons of 
other cultures may take on somewhat different aspects. On the university campus, 
students (whether citizens of the United States or from other countries) have much 
in common. Just the shared interest in academic pursuits is a sufficiently strong 
force to break down many barriers. In the community, however, an influx of 
foreign families or of families of a minority group, even though they are United 
States citizens, may meet opposition. Outward adjustment may be slower than at 
the university. Different customs of the newcomer may present a threat to the 
citizens of the community—for example, a willingness to sell a particular skill for 
a considerably lower wage than the native craftsman has been receiving. Differences 
of dress and manner which would go unnoticed on a college campus may be subject 
to ridicule among school children. Who is to be responsible for developing atti- 
tudes that will help these people live in harmony? Pi Lambda Thetans surely must 
accept some part of this responsibility. 

Even though our country traditionally boasts equality, actually we have fallen 

far short of our professed ideal. In Race Prejudice and Discrimination, Readings im 
Intergroup Relation in the United States, reference is made to the United States 
position as described by foreign newspapers. 
. .. the United States is favorably regarded—except in a few significant respects. The major subject of 
criticism is our habit of looking down on other people. Our government may spend years and millions 
of dollars in building up a “good neighbor’’ policy toward Latin America, but the Latin Americans 
will still question whether we can be regarded as good neighbors if we regard the people to the south 
as inherently inferior.” 


Professor Adolf A. Berle, Jr., former assistant secretary of state, has said that 
the effectiveness of a diplomat is destroyed when he has a conscious or unconscious 
snobbery toward those with whom he deals.* The attitudes of the ordinary Ameti- 
can, says Berle, similarly can have as great an influence on the role of the United 


* Race Prejudice and Discrimination, Readings in Intergroup Relation in the United States, e. 
Arnold M. Rose (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 10. 
* Rose, ibid., p. 9. 
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States in the world as the skill of her diplomats. 

From Maclver’s Discrimination and National Welfare, come the following 
statements. 
Our intergroup attitudes and policies will have greater effect in the future than they have had in the 


past... . The rise of the U. S. as a major international power makes everything that this country does 
open to inspection by other nations.* 


Unless we live in accordance with our professed beliefs, the rest of the world 
may well wonder how meaningful are our principles. And, if we are to learn to 
live our ideal of freedom and equality, the educators of our country must face the 
task of developing in the citizenry of our nation a deep understanding of people 
all over the world. Herein lies a challenge for Pi Lambda Theta. Membership in an 
organization which promotes fellowship among teachers of all lands helps prepare 
Pj Lambda Thetans to meet the challenge. Internationally-informed persons are in 
a position to keep our chapters alerted to world-wide activities in education. Many 
local chapters present programs featuring individuals and groups from foreign 
countries. It is our obligation to avail ourselves of the opportunities offered by our 
organization to learn of other cultures. But, beyond these, we must also seek in- 
formation and experiences which will prepare us to function more adequately in 
our roles as educators perpetually concerned with the task of building better world 
understanding. 


* Robert Morrison Maclver, Discrimination and National Welfare (New York: Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies, 1949), pp. 91-98. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Mem- 
bers whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, 
and their names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. 
The bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the 
payment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
fiscal year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable July 1. 














THE HoPE OF CAMBODIA— 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


AT THE ART SCHOOL—AN 
ARTIST IN SILVER. 


INTERIOR OF A VILLAGE 
SCHOOL. 


YOUNG BONZES BEFORE A 
TEMPLE. 





_,. striving for a clear understanding of international 
problems . . . and participation in their solution . . . 


Cambodia 


W. LESLIE GARNETT* 


HISTORY 


— descendants of the ancient Khmers make up at least seven-eighths 
of the population in Cambodia. Well-developed, from the point of physique, 
is this race of some four or five million people. Most of the Khmers have, since 
the Angkor period, lived an agrarian life but have kept alive their natural response 
to beauty and have developed that response into artistic expression. The 2,763 
pagodas in this country and 80,200 bonzes or novices give evidence of their attach- 
ments to the Buddhist religion. 

Historically, Cambodia is a kingdom of ancient foundation, the inhabitants 
having come from India bearing with them Sanskrit literature of Brahman and 
Buddhistic sources. Toward the first century, Fou-nan was the name given by 
the Chinese to a kingdom including what is now known as South Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and the Malay region. The kingdom of the Khmers, vassal state to 
Fou-nan, placed its capital in Laos. In the sixth century, the people of this kingdom 
revolted, conquered all the basin of the Mekong, and prospered. It has been esti- 
mated that, at the time of Angkor, the population of Cambodia was thirty million. 
At the close of the eighth century, the Khmers covered the region with marvelous 
temples and palaces. Angkor Vat, the temple built in the twelfth century, marked 
the apex of the Cambodian civilization. Toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
the Siamese attacked the Khmers, gradually weakening them, and causing the 
decadence of this nation. The Vietnamese attacked from the east. The French, by 
a treaty in 1863 signed by King Norodom, imposed a protectorate to save this 
Cambodian nation, The provinces of Siemréap, Battambang, and Sisophon, once 
taken from the Khmers, were returned to Cambodia by Siam in 1907. 

By the modus vivendi of January, 1946, the statute creating the protectorate was 
abolished, and Cambodia was given complete internal sovereignty. (Government 
services at that time were health, public works, agriculture, water and forests, com- 
merce and industry, cattle-raising, and survey of lands.) By the promulgation of 
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the constitution of May 6, 1947, the absolute monarchy was replaced by a con 
stitutional monarchy. From this time, all power was to cmanate from the king, to 
be exercised in his name by a national assembly, ministers, and judges or tribunes, 
The constitution of May 6, 1947, was amended on December 6, 1955, to give equal 
rights to men and women of Cambodia. 

The National Assembly has legislative power. Its members are elected fora 
period of four years. Each province has the right to one representative for every 
10,000 people and to one additional representative for a fraction above one-half of 
this number. The Royal Council plays the role of the ancient senate as in the Republic 
of France—being consultative only in matters of legislation. Twenty-four members 
make up the Council, chosen for terms of four years. 

By the Treaty Franco-Khmer, 1949, the Cambodian Kingdom acquired inde 
pendence within the framework of the French Union. The treaty of complete inde 
pendence was signed November 9, 1953, making it Independence Day in Cam 
bodia. Actually, the kingdom is a constitutional monarchy in which the king is 
chief of state. Executive power is exercised by the royal government. The presi 
dent of the Council of Ministers designated by the king and the collaborators enter 
upon their official work only after they have been given a vote of confidence by the 
National Assembly. 

The Cambodians—85,000 Chams, 250,000 Vietnamese, and about 250,000 
Chinese—are ruled today under this constitutional monarchy. To this day, there 
are about 40,000 primitives in the country. People from many parts of the world 
have been called into Cambodia for one reason or another within the last ten 
critical years. With the French, many of whom have been there since the late nine 
teenth century, the Occidentals may currently number about 3,000. French, Poles, 
Indians, Canadians, Americans, Australians, and Japanese are among the foreigners 
officially resident in the capital city of Pnompenh. 

There are fourteen provinces in the country, each of which has a capital. In 
addition, Pnompenh, the capital of the country, is a unit unto itself. A governot 
heads each province, including Pnompenh. Every province is divided into srokt, 
each of which is made up of a certain number of villages. Each village is directed 
by a mekhum, elected by a council, members of which have been chosen by the 
inhabitants of the village. (This is a truly representative system, one in which the 
citizens are interested to the extent of active participation.) The village-meeting 
system is expanded nationally to include the royal call to the citizens of the whole 
country to attend meetings from time to time on the palace grounds when the 
people are addressed by the Prince. 


SIGNIFICANT GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


To the north of Cambodia are Laos and Thailand (Siam); to the east, Vietnam; 
and to the west, the Gulf of Thailand and part of Thailand. In area, the count 
has about 67,550 square miles, the major part of the country being the basin of the 
Mekong and the Tonle Sap. There are, however, to the north and to the northeast, 
some chains of mountains; to the southwest, there are several very low ranges fol 
lowing the line of the Gulf of Thailand. This gulf coast is about 250 miles i 
length. The bays of Kompong Som and Kampot have potentials not yet realized. 
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The climate is transitional, being under the influence of both continental Asia 
from the north and the archipelagoes to the south. The Asiatic influence is felt in 
the dry season; the southern influence, in the wet. The tropical climate is broken 
into the dry season of November to May and the wet season of May to November. 
The annual rainfall of 58 inches and the temperature range of 68 to 97 degrees 
Fahrenheit make possible a two- to three-crop cultivation of rice annually. 

There are many lakes, and numerous rivers thread their way season-after-season 
through the country in which great palms are lined against the sky in almost every 
direction. The lower Mekong and Tonle Sap plains make up the heart of this 
country. The Tonle Sap alluvial plain is geographically significant because it has 
been converted from an arm of the sea into a plain containing a lake that, in dry 
season, contains about one thousand square miles and, in the wet season, four 
thousand. The breadth varies from twenty-two to sixty-five miles according to the 
season. At low-water time, the water from the lake drains into the Mekong; at 
high-water time, there is a reversal of direction for the flow. So thick is the sedi- 
mentation and so tangled is the vegetation through which the lower Mekong flows 
toward the sea, that it has seasonal difficulty in discharging the overflow. As a 
result, the Tonle Sap serves as a safety valve for the Mekong and a depository for 
fish life. The Mekong delta land is of sticky, clay-like mud, especially rich for rice 
paddies. One thinks of Cambodia as being about 90 per cent agricultural—and 
that means rice-growing. Rice, fish (abundant in rivers and lakes in the heart of 
Cambodia), and fruit are easily available to the population. 

The heart of the country is in a way surrounded by a protecting wall of low 
mountain ranges to the north, east, and west (as already mentioned) and by the 
Gulf of Thailand on the south. It appears that Indochina has been built around a 
crystalline massif of great geological age. West of this massif, much of the sub- 
structure is concealed by sandstones, limestone, and basalt. The vegetation natural 
to the region includes forestation, tropical rain forest occupying the plains and 
foothills, and heavy rain forest in the Cardamon Mountains of the southwest. About 
the Tonle Sap, many chaulmoogra trees abound. There are pines in the northeast, 
and many mangrove forests thrive along the coast. 

The social use of the land in Cambodia calls for production of food, shelter, and 
clothing for the people; there is also production of some goods to be shared with 
the world. Rice is, of course, the chief product in Cambodia. About 80 per cent of 
the rice farms are thirteen acres or less in size, owned and cultivated by the farmers 
themselves. Second in productivity is the fishing industry. The fisheries of the 
Tonle Sap produce quantities equal to those produced by all Indochina. Other 
products include rubber, kapok, tobacco, carrots, cattle, hogs, fowl, goats, pepper, 
cotton, coffee, palm sugar, dyes, bamboo, lumber, and buffalo. The list suggests 
great possibilities for future developments in industry. It is likely that minerals 
in the northern mountains may be discovered in quantity to add to possibilities 
in production. 

The chief cities are Pnompenh (the capital), Battambang, Siemréap, Pursat, 
Kompong Chnang, Kompong Cham, and Kampot. These cities are centers of 
leadership in the fourteen provinces. 

In general, one may note that the physiography of Cambodia is gentle and pro- 
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tective. The Indian colonial period is well documented in the land, for, in the 
Angkor age, interest centered in the region crossed by trade routes to Siam. From 
the northern part of the country, the peoples were forced to spread southward by 
enemies less peaceful in spirit than were the Khmers. One is ever aware of the 
interaction between people and their physical world in Cambodia today and in 
studying the history of the Cambodia of the past. 


CAMBODIAN DESTINY 


There are two great assets to be counted upon for the upbuilding of the Khmer 
civilization to a period of renaissance: physical power and grace and that spiritual 
poise which engenders creative work. The natural environment of this nation isa 
third asset-—for this beautiful country is rich in essential natural resources, and the 
climate is favorable to ease of living. Too, there are untapped resources in lumber, 
agriculture, and minerals. Progressive industrialized development could make this 
country rich in export items. 

As already stated, the country was accorded freedom in 1953. Even by 1952, 
world events were thrusting Cambodia forward into an active place among the 
nations. After the urgent pleas made by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia was 
admitted to the United Nations. That suggested that the country was, and is, 
willing to assume a role among the nations in the world. A big promise is implied 
in the plea made by the Prince—a promise to be prepared to assume the obligations 
that fall upon members. Much will have to be done to prepare the people to assume 
the fulfillment of the promise. All concerned know that there is no time to lose if 
Cambodia is to be prepared to be useful as a leader in Asia in the present crucial 
period. 

As this article is written, Cambodia seems to stand at the extended new road to 
life among the many nations. She has passed several tollgates and is entering the 
main highway, marked for the clearly-defined route laid out by the engineers and 
followed by the travelers since its completion. The travelers can still leave the main 
route, making detours or leaving to enter new territory. But the well-marked high 
way will be accessible, even after devious ways have been followed. The minds of 
the travelers will determine the ways to be taken. The leaders will direct the 
choices. 

The royal thinking as expressed by la Radio-Television Francaise on the corona- 
tion in March, 1956, marked an opening for the study of minds and wills im 
Cambodia of the present. The Prince-President, in giving his views on the event 
by radio, said it was with great satisfaction that he had noted the crowds of Camr 
bodian people who had proclaimed, during the fetes, their spontaneous and fervent 
attachment to the monarchy. The people from the provinces, the military, the 
laborers, the young intellectuals, the office workers, and the parliamentarians had 
joined in common joy to pay respect and give honor to the monarchs. The citizens, 
attached to the ideals of democracy, recognize the fact that, under a paternal and 
liberal monarchy that holds respect for the rights of all, there can be democratic 
living at this stage in Cambodia’s renaissance. The necessity of bringing democraqy 
and monarchy together was recognized in 1947 by the Prince, who ultimately 
brought the new constitution to acceptance in 1955 as an expression of the national 
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thinking. Under the new order of this constitution, the rights of all will be safe- 
guarded and given consideration. For example, in forming the Communaute 
Socialiste Populaire, the Prince has espoused the cause of justice, liberty, and right. 
Constitutional reforms have already been effected in the interest of this cause. 
This party, designated to express the national aspirations, will be governed by the 
people and for the people. To the party, the sovereigns are devoted. 

Independence has been recognized pacifically; entrance to the United Nations has 
been realized as a goal of high attainment. At this point, the Khmers know that, 
asa nation, they are capable of respecting and conserving a great past and that they 
can look forward with some certainty to the reasonable evolution of a greater 
future, with members of the United Nations as faithful friends. 

In the present world crisis, there are two conflicting ideologies—the one recog- 
nizing the value of the individual, the other using man only as a means to an end. 
Such has been the distorted thinking in one land after another that man is being 
precipitated into making a choice between complete destruction and entrance upon 
an entirely new era. If the new era be chosen, there will be basic to it an ideology 
that lends dignity and worth to the individual—to the creative man. If enough 
creatively-minded men may be found in land after land, there will be leadership 
for entrance into the new era. 

In certain places in the world, there are unspoiled peoples awaiting training and 
education for the new era; Cambodia is one of the places. The people of Cambodia, 
the Khmers, have many assets to turn to good purpose preparatory to establishing 
themselves as leaders among nations. First of all, they have a great cultural heri- 
tage, to which the ruins at Angkor stand as testimony. Between 700 and 1400 
A.D., the civilization was at its height, experiencing a golden age that some his- 
torians have been willing to call the greatest peak of the civilized world. In a 
Garden of Eden, over thirty million people lived at a high cultural level for half a 
century, after which, overcome by warring peoples, the Khmers were pushed back 
into a rural and village life. Without too much effort, they could supply their 
needs. And so they have lived, hardly touched by the rest of the world. Even after 
the French had entered the land, the Khmers, in their self-sufficiency, lived their 
own life, unimpressed by outside thinking. 

Such a state could not continue in a world growing smaller through improved 
means of transportation and communication. Under the wise leadership of the 
young Prince and the King and Queen of Cambodia, freedom from French control 
was accorded the nation in 1953. Since that year, changes have been coming about 
rapidly within the small country in the heart of Indochina. Many nations are 
interested in assisting Cambodia to make rapid progress in education, business, and 
science to bring it abreast of the modern world. The nation seems destined to play 
an important role in as short a time as possible through its own efforts and the 
efforts of these countries aware of the possibility of bringing the world into a new 
and better era. 

The greatest asset in Cambodia is the Cambodian nature. After a long period of 
quiet and retired living, the people are well endowed spiritually for the tasks 
that may be theirs. Yes, they will need education. By nature, they are people who 
live in true freedom, with respect for the worth of the, individual. There is an 
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absence of fear. In every physical act of the healthy Cambodian, there is freedom 
of movement which is basic to creative thinking. This physical freedom is an e. 
pression of freedom of spirit. Most people one meets are friendly, gentle, ang 
generous. They are never aggressive and never ostentatious; they are reserved and 
dignified even in their free friendliness. 

Prior to the present, a quiet nationalism sleeping under French colonialism had 
sustained the pride of the Khmers. Industrialization had been known to the 
colonizers and to the few Cambodians needed to make the program of colonialism 
possible. Profits accrued to the French who came to Cambodia and to a relatively 
few Cambodians. Rubber, pepper, and rice yielded good returns. But still the 
people (over four or five million of them) were content to live as rice farmers, 
fishermen, and allied workers in the villages of thatched houses. There were 
teachers and clerical workers in limited number, and there were the priests called 
bonzes. Possibly two or three hundred families lived according to the French 
pattern in Pnompenh. Besides these Cambodians, there were members of the royal 
families and those persons representing high positions in the governments of the 
nation and the provinces. 

Surprising numbers of the people are healthy and handsome in spite of some 
what unsanitary living conditions in many of the houses of palm thatch. Conditions 
like those of the Middle Ages in Europe have prevailed for a long time. From 
such conditions, the people will have to rise quickly if they are to be abreast of 
the nations with which they wish to deal. It is asking a great deal of a nation— 
requesting it to pass over in a few years what it has taken many nations thousands 
of years to learn. It would seem that this can be accomplished, for has not Turkey 
bridged the years successfully and emerged as a modern nation and a useful mem 
ber of the United Nations? Here is a great cultural heritage to build upon—that 
of the civilization of Angkor. Here is a healthy people schooled in Buddhistic 
practices of virtuous living calmly waiting for the education that will enable them 
to play their important role in the drama of civilization opening upon a new efa if 
Asia. Asia seems to be at the frontier looking toward a better period in civilization 

Just as the world has many centers, one for every human being, so it has many 
centers for the nations. About each center, whether it be for man or for natiot, 
there lies a universe. For Cambodia, there is a universe; but that universe is inter 
woven with many others. Always these universes are overlapping and stimulating 
movements. Overlapping and interweaving of activities among the universes of 
Cambodia, France, the United States, Australia, India, Japan, Indonesia, and may 
other world groups have been inevitable results of the meeting of these nations if 
Asia during the last decade. And now the warp and woof of both nationalism and 
internationalism are ready for the weaving by the nation of Cambodia with the 
assistance of nations represented in that small country. If the tapestry to be wove 
is to be a thing of living beauty, the models for the designs must he well drawa 
by master craftsmen and creative artists. Designs in fields of economics, agriculture, 
and education will be needed. These designs are important for the survival not only 
of Cambodia but of many nations. 

Some Cambodian artists are already at work preparing models as guide lines fot 
the weaving of a new national and international tapestry in Cambodia. Pattem 
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suggestions include the following. There should be a University of Cambodia 
through which to channel the educational programs of improvement needed in 
the country. Through colleges of medicine, business, education, agriculture, and 
engineering, the needed work for the period opening now may best be developed. 
Aid for the various colleges should be sought from colleges, universities, and foun- 
dations throughout the world. Possibly the new university should be established 
with headquarters at Angkor, the region recommended as being a proper place for 
an international center. The university could become an international university. 
Many nations would assist at both government and private levels with the building 
of the international center and the international university. An international center 
at Angkor might properly be placed under the direction of a commission from the 
United Nations. 

Provision should be made for a defense program as well as for educational and 
cultural programs. 

A program of information for the rest of the world about Cambodia as a potential 
center for developing good international relations among the nations for Asia 
(and from such a development to the rest of the world) will be an immediate 
necessity if the new center is to be an agency focusing attention on peaceful and 
creative pursuits for mankind. The main theme of the new program should be: 
develop leadership in Cambodia for cultural exchange among nations of the 
world, supporting the immediate efforts with economic and technical improvements 
needed in Cambodia. The theme might well be expressed in this form: progress 
through education. Such progress would be a light to all Asia. 


RENAISSANCE FOR AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 


In Cambodia at this time of potential renaissance, it is possible to witness the 
growth of basic social institutions imposed quickly on the powerful set of natural 
inclinations derived through biological evolution. As one can see in a motion- 
picture theater (properly timed) the movement of a flower in growing, he may in 
Cambodia see with his own eyes the rebirth of a nation. He may witness the 
processes of growth in every basic institution—state, family, church, and school. 
Those institutions are evolving rapidly in a country reawakened. The nation, Cam- 
bodia, is one in a state of becoming, now that the Khmers are free to assert their 
natural potentialities. Cambodians have opportunity today to form groups within 
larger groups, to become educated to one another, and to make a national unit. 
In truth, the Khmers are beginning to sketch that spiritual force to be recognized 
by the name Cambodia in the family of nations. 
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EADERSHIP is stewardship of group morale, group goals and the assets of the 

group, both material and spiritual,’ wrote one of our Board membey 

to a chapter after a recent visit to that chapter. How much meaning this 

succinct remark should have for the delegates and national officers who will bk 

meeting in New York this coming August for the Twentieth Biennial Cound 
meeting of Pi Lambda Theta! 

Each chapter of Pi Lambda Theta represents a group of women who have been 
carefully selected by those who have an appreciative understanding of Pi Lambd 
Theta ideals. In the fabric of each chapter are influences that bind members to 
gether in a fellowship that is encouraging to their individual personal and pro 
fessional advancement. Every chapter has its unique policies, program, projects, and 
a kind of group identity which contribute to the professional morale of its mem 
bers. 

When delegates from chapters throughout the country assemble in Cound 
session, there is a widening of potential leadership through Pi Lambda Theta sery- 
ice. Heightened enthusiasm for the national organization is generated by hours of 
experience shared by professional women from all parts of the country. Evey 
Council meeting has a direct and beneficial influence upon chapters whose delegates 
participate in Council activities. 

It becomes both a responsibility and a privilege for a member of a chapter to 
serve as a delegate to Council. Historically, Pi Lambda Theta has a rich heritage 
in the quality of women who have been its leaders for the last forty-seven yeats. 
During these years, our association has devoted itself to a continuing analysis of 
women’s role in education. Pi Lambda Theta has created for itself a well-earned 
reputation for service in education. Doubtless, the Twentieth Biennial Cound 
meeting will devote its effort to a present survey of the ways in which it can assist 
in the solution of the many complex problems facing our nation today. Coundl 
thinking will also be projected to the changing educational needs in the years im 
mediately ahead. 

The 1957 Council, too, will study and evaluate national organization and chaptet 
procedures. Budget for the next biennium will be considered. National offices 
and committee chairmen will report on the completion of the responsibilities the 
have carried during the past two years. There will also be opportunities for chaptet 
officers to exchange experiences and to ask questions regarding the performance 
of duties within their respective chapters. 

In the program-planning for Council that is now under way, every delegate wil 
be expected to engage in the transaction of organization business and to assist if 
the formulation and proposed implementation of ideas that will govern future 
action of Pi Lambda Theta. Each delegate to Council, therefore, may be thought 
of as a potential spiritual resource of Pi Lambda Theta’s future. It is important 
each chapter and to Pi Lambda Theta as a national organization that every chaptet 
have the benefit of a delegate to Council who will consider herself a steward of the 
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morale, the goals, and all other assets of an organization that historically has been 
dedicated to leadership in education. 


BERNICE BAXTER 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 


to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Education Horizons 
without interruption, it is each member’s responsibility to inform the national 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the former as 
well as the new address. 
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Application forms and further information concerning the conditions 
of the awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi 
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